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Constructing a new well in Lathur district, a 
vital source of irrigation water where 
rainfall is limited and uncertain. Arduous to 
dig, this well will be shared by several 
families farming cooperatively. (Photo: 
Friends of ASSEFA. Cover photo: Achinto 
Christian Aid). 
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Rural India then and now 


HE LAND IS OUR MOTHER is a favourite 

saying of villagers in many parts of the 
world. Nowhere is that bond more closely 
tied than in India, where, over the 
centuries before the British Raj, a 
sophisticated system of land ownership, 
tenancy and local administration evolved. Each 
village provided largely for itself, with a pattern 
of agriculture which both rewarded the landowners and 
bestowed rights to the labourers. 


With the advent of the British, bent on strict 
taxation, each plot of land was surveyed and valued 
for its productivity, and land rights became a matter 
of high judicial decision. This, and emerging new 
commercial realities, progressively encouraged the 
larger landholder at the expense of the smaller, and 
many families lost their land. 


As the population increased so did the demand for 
land, until further expansion became impossible. 
Today a minority of villagers, absentee landlords and 
temple trusts own most of a village's productive 


land, requiring the majority to depend upon poorly 
paid day labour. Government land reform laws have 
done little to redistribute land. 


Everyday life in the villages 
of Lathur 


s any Indian school child will tell you, India 
comprises 26 States and 7 Union territories. 
Each State is divided for administrative 
purposes into Districts, and each District 
sub-divided into Development Blocks. Each 
Block - and there are over 5000 of them - numbers 
some 100 villages. Lathur, located on the coastal 
plain just 50 miles south of the city of Madras, in 
the State of Tamil Nadu, is one such Block. The 
inhabitants of Lathur are Tamils, proud descendants 
of an ancient culture. The landscape is flat, but the 
countryside is dotted with villages set in groves of 
palm and tamarind trees, and laced with an intricate 
pattern of crescent-shaped irrigation tanks, 
constructed centuries ago to catch the monsoon rains. 
The predominant crop is paddy (rice). In a good year 
the tanks supply enough water for two crops, but when 
the monsoon fails the whole economy falters. Work on 
the land is seldom available for more than six months 
of the year - forcing many to seek temporary 
construction work in Madras for the summer months. 


Two-fifths of the population of the Lathur area are 
from the Scheduled Caste community, the so-called 
‘untouchables’. Excluded from local affairs and 
without land of their own, these people must labour 
for the larger landlords. They reside at a distance 
from their own villages in hamlets of small dwellings 
of mud-and-thatch. Imagine yourself to be a mother 
from this caste. By virtue of your social status you 
are scorned, and even in your own community you have 
few rights. As a woman you are expected to follow, 
cook, bear children and work in the fields. You are 
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illiterate and your daughters also, and your major 
source of income is day-labour. Keeping your children 
and yourself adequately fed and free from illness is 
a serious struggle. One Lathur woman described Bo 
position in the household as ‘slavery’. 


Introducing a leading Indian 
development agency 


n 1988 the Indian development agency ASSEFA 

undertook a survey of 36 villages in the Lathur 

area and found three-quarters of their 26,000 

population to be living in extreme poverty. The 

following year the agency initiated a major rural 
development project at Lathur, with the aim of 
boosting the income level of the poorest families to 
400 rupees a month (£100 a year), the point of basic 
sustenance. 


ASSEFA (the Association for Sarva Seva Farms) is no 
ordinary development agency. Founded in India in 
1969, it draws its inspiration from the philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and directs its energy to fostering 
local self-reliance - Sarva Seva means mutual-aid. 
Gandhi knew that India's future lay in its villages, 
where the people continued, for the most part, to 
live in poverty despite the nation's wealth of 
natural resources. Now one of the largest and most 
respected of India's rural development groups, ASSEFA 
has expanded its operations to 29 projects, involving 
1563 villages. Yet it has striven to maintain an 
unassuming style of running - something well 
illustrated by this comment of a UK visitor: 


In the office of Loganathan, in Madras, there is a 
chair at the desk where he works, and a straw mat 
on the floor where he sleeps. Visitors are welcome 
to choose either! It is difficult to believe that 
the office belongs to the Executive Director of one 
of India's largest voluntary agencies. 
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A sustainable approach to 
combat rural poverty 


lthough experience is sometimes gained at the 
expense of progress, ASSEFA insists that the 
villagers they work with must manage their 
own development from the outset. Village 
people not infrequently put their own 
immediate needs above those of their community, yet 
ASSEFA's experience shows that communities make 
predominantly rational choices when determining their 
own future. Project field-workers - people with 
special expertise in agriculture, health, community 
organisation, or education, trained to pass on their 
skills and responsibilities to local people who will 
in turn follow suit - are the key to ASSEFA's 
interaction with villagers. Thus ASSEFA aims to set 
off a chain-reaction of widening confidence embedding 
self-reliance and sustainability into each community. 


ASSEFA's survey had identified land scarcity, 
indebtedness and insufficient social organisation as 
the three principal obstacles to progress at Lathur. 
As we have seen the scarcity of land had reduced most 
villagers to the misfortune of day-labour. ASSEFA 
knew the poor were bound to their poverty by debt - 
labourers indebted to landlords, farmers to traders. 
Unable to repay loans, debts passed from father to 
son, and the spiral of poverty continued. Even more 
importantly, the appropriate organisational means to 
tackle the land and debt problems were lacking. 


ASSEFA understood that land difficulties could be 
alleviated by encouraging small farmers to group 
together to improve productivity, by redeeming 
mortgaged land, and by developing alternative 
livelihoods fer the landless. ASSEFA also knew that 
villagers could tackle indebtedness by selling their 
labour and produce at fairer prices, and by sounder 
saving and borrowing practices. But the priority had 
to be the development of local organisation. 
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The Lathur project 
— the first three years 


he Lathur project began in 1989 with 8 field- 
workers (there are now 14). The first task 
was to establish a village assembly (Gram 
Sabha) in each of the 36 villages. These Gram 
Sabhas were envisaged as open forums in which 
all villagers could meet monthly to manage village 
resources and decide development priorities, with 
sub-committees to implement specific programmes - 
health, produce marketing, savings and so on. The 
Gram Sabhas were to be the heart of the project, with 
all ASSEFA support channelled through them. 


Three years on, progress has been encouraging, 
though not without setbacks. The main thrusts of the 
enormous achievements brought about by the Gram 
Sabhas have been in fostering small-scale traditional 
industry and in agricultural improvement, including: 


15 wells dug and 150 existing wells deepened 

135 farmers grouped into 9 cooperatives 

30 parcels of mortgaged land redeemed 

62 irrigation pumps and 22 pipeline sets provided 
Grain store constructed to hold paddy 

260 loans to start or improve village industries 


On a different front, one of the most imaginative 
and exciting programmes initiated at Lathur is the 
Sarva Jana Seva Kosh (People's Welfare Bank), set up 
to provide a financial institution for the 36 
villages which will remain long after ASSEFA has 
withdrawn from the area. Unlike an ordinary bank all 
loans made by the Kosh are subject to the scrutiny 
and approval -of the respective Gram Sabha members. 
Funds come from people's savings deposits and from 
village funds held by the Gram Sabhas. Over its first 
-two years the Kosh built up its total funds to 1.5 
million rupees (about £30,000) - money now supporting 
further. development in the villages. 
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By the end of 1991, active women's groups had been 
set up in 14 villages, enabling women.to come to 
together, talk about their circumstances and act to 
improve them. Lathur women have proved themselves to 
be better at self-organisation than the men, and in 
recognition of this ASSEFA is devoting more funds to 
their activities, and providing for three more 
women's organisers. 


Before the project began more than one in ten 
Lathur children would die in infancy, often from 
easily preventable conditions arising from poor 
Sanitation. In addition, malnutrition, anaemia, 
tuberculosis and leprosy were common. Each poorly 
equipped government clinic had to be shared by six 
villages. The project employs a team of four health 
workers, and to date 18 health committees have been 
established to organise health education, mother and 
child care, better clean water supply and sanitation. 
These supplement services where they are lacking, 
while referring patients in need of specialist 
treatment to Government facilities. Village 
educational priorities have been two-fold: to 
supplement state school provision with night schools, 
and to set up a network of nurseries in the poorest 
villages. In three years the Gram Sabhas have built 
15 night schools and 4 nurseries, while ASSEFA has 
met the cost of teaching. 


Ambitions for the future 


espite the progress made, there is still much 
to be done. And development is a gradual 
process - the problems the Lathur people face 
are diverse, numerous and deep-rooted, and 
cannot be eliminated in the space of a few 
years. Even so, individual economic development 
programmes have now reached 1,000 families, and 458 
families have crossed the poverty liné, proving that 
it is possible for the rural poor to raise their 
living standards. In the coming years ASSEFA project- 
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workers and the Gram Sabhas together hope to see a 
further 1,200 families lifted from poverty - 
providing project funds continue. Specific 
agricultural and village industry aims between 1992 
and 1995 are to: 


® Dig 12 new wells and deepen 100 existing ones 

® Redeem and reclaim 125 acres for cultivation 

® Install /0 irrigation pumps and 4,500 metres of 
irrigation pipes 

® Supply 800 farmers with agricultural implements, 
seed and fertiliser 

® Supply livestock to 83 families to supplement 

incomes 

Initiate 10 dairy cooperatives 

Promote wasteland forestry 

Assist 240 families to start cottage industries 

(including pottery, brick making, weaving and 

trading) 


In the wider domain it is intended to establish /7 
community centres, 5 more night schools and 4 more 
nurseries, and to construct 130 new houses. The 
emphasis on imparting skills for self-sufficiency, 
particularly in leadership, management and technical 
subjects continues. ASSEFA training plans include 
training 2/7 village teachers and 19 ‘bare-foot 
doctors’ (there are already six 'bare-foot vets'). 


You can support the Lathur Project 


t is striking that, beyond whatever official funds 
have been available, so far ASSEFA's Lathur 
project has been entirely funded from the UK. 
Support for the project has been channelled 
through Friends of ASSEFA, a small London-based 
group of returned development volunteers and India 
lovers, who see supporting ASSEFA's project work as a 
real way to assist the poor of the under-developed 
world. Set up in 1989, we are in constant contact 
with the project and visit Lathur at least once a 
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year. For us the project is more than just an 
exciting practical partnership in authentic 
development, it is essential long-term work which 
needs long-term support. One early visitor commented: 


I came away from Lathur greatly impressed by the 
extent of ASSEFA's involvement in the lives and 
futures of so many people... humbled, too, by the 
enormity and complexity of the challenge ASSEFA has 
taken on. ~- 


We would like to invite you to share with us in 
directly supporting this important work. In doing so 
you become a Friend of ASSEFA, and will find yourself 
kept regularly in touch with the unfolding story by 
"News from Lathur', our highly praised quarterly 
newsletter. Expect to hear about the bad news as well 
as the good = the challenge is considerable, and 
there are setbacks as well as successes. 


Friends of ASSEFA have recently succeeded in 
persuading the British Government to take a stake in 
the project. Under its Joint Funding Scheme, the 
government 'match' every pound that we send out with 
another. This means that whatever you give to the 
project will be doubled in value. 


You can contribute to this vital work by simply 
filling in the attached donation form and returning 
it to us. Please do it now. If you will help, not 
only will these communities achieve greater 
prosperity, but their members will regain a sense of 
individual dignity and social worth. 


We ask you to 'sign up’ for the project for four 
years, giving £10 each month or £120 each year (or 
another amount if you wish). There are two simple 
ways to give: by bankers’ order, or by making a 
continuous credit card donation. Please choose which 
method you prefer, filling out section A or B of the 
form as appropriate. If you are a tax-payer please 
also fill out section C. This allows us to recover 
the tax on your donation, significantly increasing 
the value of your gift at no extra cost to yourself. 
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ASSEFA (The Association for Sarva Seva Farms) 
works among rural Indian communities building 
village societies which are strong enough to resist 
_ external exploitation and have the vision to care 
for their weaker members. 


Friends of ASSEFA is a UK voluntary group 
supporting the work of ASSEFA in India. 


Friends of ASSEFA is a registered charity. 
(Registration number 1007678). 


The assistance of Christian Aid in supplying three 
of the photographs in this booklet is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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